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WESTERN EXAMINER. the form ef a cross, whereon was engraved the 
alte iii ame Miteaiiai: ide i > py (inscription, ‘Zn this overcome “The night 
CREDIBILITY OF i eg: ona ats | ‘lowing Jesus Christ appeared to him, in his 
apap ec? sleep, saying, Frame to thyself the formof a 
Sr. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, was 8M | cross after the example of the sign which ap- 
Airican: Converted from Paganism to Christi-| neared unto thee, and bear the same against thy 
anity (i.e. made a presbyter, and shortly aftera enemies as a fit banner, or token of victory.” , 
bishop,) in 246; executed for petty tyranny (or; | Although there can be but little doubt that 
according to Christian phraseology, sutfere ithe conversion of Constantine was altogether a 
martyrdom!) in 258. We know but little of the ‘voluntary affair, and brought about by motives 
writings of this father. although assured by St.) o¢ policy, yet it is equally probable that the at- 
Jerom, that “they are brighter than the sun.” O! tention of the emperor was turned with assidui- 
his conduct, however, we have some information. |+, to the study of the new framed mythology. 
To gain the name of *the pious’ he sold a large ¢s-|{) this manner can only be reconciled the con- 
tate, and appropriated the proceeds to the ben- flicting statements ef Socrates and Zosimus.— 
efit of the poor, though, as we are informed by! py the latter writer we are informed, that Cor- 
Lardner, “it was by some favorable providence,|stantine learned Christianity of “an Egyptian 
restored to him again!” Having rendered him-| who came out of Iberia.” Constantine “being 
self obnoxious to the government under which ipersuaded by him that the Christian faith was 
he lived, and from which he had received an! .¢ force to wipe away every sin, were it never 
extensive patronage, he was bamshed. Re-'s heinous,” and being assured by the Heathen 
stored again to his episcopal dignity, he again | Sopater that his sins were of a kind that could 
rendered himself subject tobanishment. Again/neyer he be forgiven—for which information 
recalled, he again transgressed, but, instead of',. afterwards rewarded him with martyr- 
banishment, suffered deatb. “Cyprian carried} qom—-“he embraced willingly all whatever 
his spiritual authority to sucha pitch,” says} the Egyptian told him,”-—and so became a 
Sage (Cyprianic Age, p. 33,) “as to claim the|Christian! 
right of putting his rebellious and unruly dea-| «The conversion of Constantine to Christian- 
cons to death.” No wonder that the saint re- lity,” says Lardner, “was a favour of divine pro- 
ceived the crown of martyrdom. 


FOR THE 


ividence, and of great advantage to the Christi- 
Constantine. This cold-hearted tyrant was/ans, and his reign may be reckoned a bles- 
originally a heathen, but was converted to| sing to the Roman empire on the whole’; 
Christianity about A. D. 312, then in the; “Constantine alone,” says Eusebius, “of all 
fortieth year of hisage. The manner of his/the Roman Emperors was beloved of God, and 
conversion is variously related. According to|hath left us the idea of his most pious and relt- 
Socrates it was at best but a stroke of policy.— |gious life as an example for other men to follow 
“Being certified,” says this writer “of the tyran-| at an humble distance !” 

nous government of Maxentious, he cevised with! ‘That the reader may form some idea of the 
himself which way he might rid the Romans) piety of this illustrious father, and of his worthi- 
from under this grievous yoke of servitude, and!ness of the love of that God whois said to be 
despatch the tyrant out of life. Deliberating/mercy’s self, we give the following summary 
tbus with h!mself, he forecasted also what God jof his prineipal butcheries, for the correctness 
he were best to call upon for aid, to wage battle|of which we refer to Lardner himself, giving 
with the adversary.” And, as new fangled doc-|dates also; so that it need not be said, as it of 
trines are always the most popular with the/ten has been, that these crimes were committed 
multitude. the “new light,” or the new modelled|before the sanitive influence of Christianity 
system ot heathenism was his choice. “Mus-!had pervaded his mind: 





vag doubtfally with himself,” continues the his-} 1. Maxmuan, his wife’s father, coldly mar. 


torlan, “and taking his way with his soldiers, a/dered; A.D. 310. 

certain vision appeared unto him, as it was} 2. Basszanvs, his sister’s husband; A. DB. 
strange to behold, so indeed incredible to be\314. 

spoken of. About noon, the day somewhat de-| 3. Lvcrytanws, his steter’s son, aged 11; A. 
clining, he saw in the sky, a pillar of light, m'D. 319. 
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4. Fausra, HIS WIFE, boiled to death in a|similitude. Whether this be a legitimate de- 
bath; A. D. 320. duction from premises, it is not for unbelievers 
5. Sorater, his preceptor, for striving to al-jto determine. Unenlightened, however, by 
ienate him from jhis new religion; A. D. 321. | grace, men are apt to infer a species ef plagiar- 
6. Lucrnrvs, his sister’s husband, A. D. 325.|ism as the cause: the prior existence of the one 















7. Crispus, HIS OWN SON, 325, the very |furnishing to them a reasonable doubt of the 
genuineness and originality of the other. To 


year in which the saint presided in the Council ot] 
the former class of readers, any additional evi- 


of Nice! “The death of Crispus,” says Lardner, 





“is altogether without any good excuse,” nor| dence of this similarily would avail nothing in 
can any one of the above named murders be|removing the impression alluded to. It is to 
in the slightest degree justified. So much for} those of the latter, who may not be aware of 
Constantine’s piety and morals. We next have) the extent and faithfulness of those analogies, 
to speak of him as a competent witness of the} that I would present the follewing remarks and 
divine authority of the Christian Religion. extracts, in reference to the mythological histo- 
It is but a fair presumption, that had there|ty of the man-god, Prometheus. 
been any evidences extant in the time of Cen-| Of the numerous heathen divinities, whose 
stantine, of the divine origin and authority of his/characteristic traits partook of those of Jesus 
favorite sytem, such evidences would te him|of Nazareth, none perhaps resembled the sa- 
have been known. It is also equally certain,|viour of Christians more than Prometheus.— 
that had such knowledge been possessed, its ap-| Mythology is rife with stories, bearing indubi- 
plication when needed, would not have been re-|table evidence of this fact. It is from the po- 





jected. For Constantine was not merely a de- {lished and well written tragedy of Aischylus, 
fender, but a preacher of Christianity, and in that| that I now draw my materials of comparison: 
capacity must have possessed all the lights, and | this being certain authority as to priority of eX- 
used them too, that could have been brought to istence ; and unamenab!e to any charge of in- 
bear upon the subject. We find, however, that! interpolation or plagiary. The play, as trans- 
rational evidence was with him but a name—he |!ated by Potter, is admitted on all hands to be 


pretends tonone, well knowing, doubtless, that) such as was enacted at Athens 500 years be- 


the pretention, at that early day, would have 
been nugatory. His celebrated Oration to the 
Clergy, is but a tissue of senseless theologisms, 
and egotistic encomiums on his own piety. His 
credulity was equal to his ignorance and cruel- 
tv, for we find him testifying to the divine au- 
thority of the Sybilline verses, a eommon error 
of his time, but one long sinse given up, asa 
pious Christian forgery. His edicts, also, 
against the works of those who opposed his 
views, show that he depended nothing upon 
evidence and discussion, but every thing upon 


military and ecclesiasitical power. The works|about the ov. 


fore the Christian era. The reader will at once 
perceive the analogy alluded to, and I shall make 
little comment. 

It will be necessary, in this place, to premise 


a portion of the plot. There are two contending 


powers in heaven, Jove and Saturn: these have 
their partizans. Prometheus and Vulcan are 
the friends of Jove and the human family, and 
are subordinate Gods. Strength and Force, on 
the other hand, are the partizans of Saturn, 


and enemies of man, but also subordinate. Pro- 
metheus, by the wisdom of his counsels, brings 


row of Saturn, who is consign- 


of Arius were suppressed, their author exiled|ed to Tartarus, ever there to dwell. Enraged 


on pain of death, and death denounced upon 


at this, Strength and Force prejudice the mind 


the offender who should read them. So much|of Jove against him, ostensibly because of his 


for the great Christian Emperor. 


PHILO. 
<Jr— 
FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 
PROMETHEUS. 


too great love toman. ‘These powers are com- 
missioned by Jove toarrest Prometheus and 
chain him to Mount Caucassus. They accor- 
dingly, with the assistance of Vulcan, fulfil 
their mission. It is at this crisis that we are 


It has often been shown, and as far as I am|introduced to the play. Vulcan is remonstra- 
aware, has not been denied, that there exist| ting, unwilling to perform the task: 


striking analogies between the Christian reli- 
gion and some of the more ancient mythological 
systems. This hes heen attempted to be ac- 
counted for by theologians, by assuming that a 
foresig' t existed in the heathen world of the 
coming of Christ; and thence those features of 





“My less hardy mind, 
Averse to violence, shrinks back, end dreads 
To bind a kindred God to this wild cliff, 
Exposed to every storm: But strong constraint 
Compels me; I must steel my soul and dare: 
Jove’s high command requires a prompt observance.” 


Stung with remorse, however, at the act which 
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he was thus compelled to commit, he exclaimed 
with the same spirit, and in nearly the same 


words with Pilate— 
“‘Ah, wish I this had been some other’s lot!’ 
The enemies of the victim, however, unsub- 


dued by his sufferings, upbraid him with con- 


temptuous language, and by allusions to his late 
power and authority in heaven and on earth. 


‘“‘Hfow impotent his craft opposed to Jove! 
I see him honored as his deeds deserve! 
Now triumph in thy insolence; now steal 
The glory of the Gods, and bear the gift 
To mortal man. —- 
False is the boasted prudence of thy name, 
Or wanted now to free thee from thy fate.” 


To this, Prometheus “opened not his mouth ;” 
and it was only when left alone with sympa- 
thizing women that he gave vent to his feel- 
ings: 


*¢ When shall these sufferings find their destined end? 
But why that vain enquiry? my clear sight 
Looks through the future‘ unforeseer no ill 
Shall come on me; behoves me then to bear 
Patient my destined fate, knowing how vain 
To stuggle with necessity’s strong power. 
But to complain, or not complain, alike 

Is unavailable. For favors shown 

‘To mortal man I bear this weight of wo.” 


His female friends now attempt to offer some 
consolation, aad enquire the cause ef his misfor- 
tune: 


«‘Forbear thy fears—a friendly train 
On busy pennons fluttering light 
We come, our sires not asked in vain, 
And reach this promontory’s height. 
The clanking iron’s horrid sound 
Re-echoed through our cells around; 
And though our cheeks glow with shame’s crimson die, 
Thus with unsandal’d feet with winged speed we fly.’ 





‘‘But say, relate at large for what offence 
Committed, doth the wrath of Jove inflict 


In this uncouth appointinent am fix’d here 
A spectacle dishonorable to Jove .” 


FEMALE VoIces. 
*¢And is no bound prescribed to thy affliction ¢ 


PROMETHEUS. 


FEMALE VOICEs. 
‘Who shall incline his will? hast thou no hope 
Bethink thee how thy ills may find an end.” 


ProMEeTHeEvs, 
“How easy. when the foot is not entangled 
In mis’ry’s thorny maze, to give monitions 
And precepts to the afflicted! Of these things 
I was not unadvised; and my offence 
Was voluntary; in man’s cause I drew 
These evils on my head; but ills like these, 
On this aerial rock to waste away, 
This desart and unsocia! precipice, 
My mind presaged it not. Butcease your grief, 
Wail not my present woes; on the rough point 
Of this firm cliff descend, and there observe 
What further may betide me, O, indulge 
This my request, and sympathise with me 
‘Thus wretched; for affliction knows no rest, 
But rolls from breast to bieast its vagrant tide.” 


FEMALE VOICEs. 
‘*Not to the unwilling are thy words directed .” 


His friend and companion, Petraeus Oceanus, 


(Peter the fisherman?) now approached him 
“and began to rebuke him,” (as did Peter to 
Christ, Matth. XVI, 22,) for his inflexible love 
to man. 


‘New model thy behavior 
As the great monarch of the Gods requires. 
Cease, then, unhappy suff’rer, cease thy braves, 
And meditate the means of tay deliverance. 
Instruct me in whate’er my power can serve thee, 
For never shalt thou say thou hasta friend 
More firm, more constant than Oceanus.”?* 


PROMETHEUS. 





This punishment, so shameful, 60 severe : 
lustruct us, if the tale shocks not thy soul.”? 


PRoMETHEUS. 
‘Tis pais: ‘ to relate it, to be silent 
Is pain: each circumstance is full of wo. 
When stern debate among the Gods appeared, 
And discord in the courts of heaven was roused; 
Whilst against Saturn some conspiring willed 
To pluck him from the throne that Jove might reign; 
And some averse, with ardent zeal opposed 
Jove’s rising power and empire oe’r the Gods”? 


“67s by my counsels 
In the dark deep Tartarean gulph enclosed 
Old Saturn lies, and his confederate powers. 
For these good deed the ruler of the skies 
Repays me with these dreadful punishments.” 


“T dared, 
And boldly pleading saved men from destruction, 
Saved them from sinking to the realms of night. 
For this offence I bend beneath these pains, 
Dreadful to suffer, piteous to behold; 
For mercy to mankind, I am not deemed 
Werthy of mercy; but with ruthless hate 


‘Ah me! Whatdrawsthee hither® Art thou come 
Spectator of my toils? How hast thou ventured 
To leave the Ocean waves? 

Comest thon to visit and bewail my ills? 

Behold this sight, behold this friend of Jove, 

The asserter of his empire, bending here 

Beneath a weight of woes by him inflicted.” 


OcEANUs. 
“Yet shalt thou not, 
If my voice may be heard, lift up .hy heel 
To kick against the pricks; so rough, thou seest, 
So uncontroll’d the monarch of the skies. 
But now I go, and will exert my power, 
Ii happily I may free the from thy pains,’ 


Females again approach. Prometheus is 


addressed by one of them: 


‘For thee I heave the heartfelt sigh 
My bosom melting at thy woes; 
or thee my tear-distilling eye 
In streams of tender sorrow flows; 


* And Peter said, though I sheuld die with thee I will 
not deny thee,”? Matth. XXVI, 35. 








“None else, but when His own will shall incline him.” 
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For Jove’s imperious ruthless soul, 

"That scorne the power of mild control, 
€hastens with hotrid torturing pain 
Net known to Gods before this iron reign.” 


PROMETHEUS. 

“Yet who like me advanced 
To their high dignity our new raised Gods? 
But let me spare the tale to you wel) known. 
The illsef man you've heard—I formed his mind, 
And through the clouds ef barb’rous ignorance 
Diffused the beams of knowledge. I will speak 
Not taxing them with blame,* but my own gifts 
Displaying, and benevolence to them. 
They saw, indeed, they heard; but what avail’d 
Or sight or sense of hearing, all things rolling 
Like the unreal imagery of dreams, 
In wild confusion mix’d. 
Hear my whole story, you will wonder more, 
What useful arte, what science I invented. 
This first and greatest,—when the fell disease 
Prey'd on the human frame, relief was none, 
Nor healing drug, nor cool refreshing draught, 
Nor pain assuaging unguent; but they pined 
Without redress and wasted, till I taught them 
To mix the balmy medicine, of power 
To chase each pale disease, and soften pain. 
I taught the various modes of prophesy, 
What truth the dream portends, the omen what 
Of nice distinction, what the casual sight 
That meett us on the way ” 

‘And in a word, 

Prometheus taught each useful art to man.” 


FEMALE VOICE. 
“Let not thy love to man o’erleap the bounds 
Of Reason, nor neglect thy wretched state ; 
So my found hope suggests thou shalt be free 
From thete base chains,nor less in power than Jove.” 


PROMETHEUS. 
“No more of this discourse; it is not time ¢ 
New to disclose that which requires the seal 
Of strictest secrecy; by guarding which 
I shall escape the misery of these chains.”* 

The close of this awful tragedy, rnE pERaTH 
or a Gop, now approaches. The whole frame of 
nature is convulsed, the rocks are rent from 
their summits, and are hurled into the‘deep; and 
the great Prometheus, the conquerer of Saturn, 
and the friend and benefactor of Jove and man, 
prepares to yield up his mortal part, and again 
ascend to his sphere on high. 

“T feel in very deed 
‘The firm @grth rock: the thunders’s deaf’ning roar 
Rolls with Tedoubled rage-—the bick’ring flames 
Flash thick--the eddying sands are whirl’d on high, 
In dreadful opposition the wild winds 
Rend the vex’d air—the boisterous billows rise 
Confounding sea and sky—-the imperious storm 
Rolls all its terrible fury on my head. 
Seost thou this, awful ‘Themis—and thou, Ether, 
Thro’ whose pure azure floats the genera] stream 
Of liquid light, see you what wrongs I suffer?” 


“The lion preys not upon dead carcasses.” I 


shall abstain from further remark. 
INQUISITOR. 


*The spirit, indeed, is willing, but the flees is 
weak.” Marth. XXVI, 42. 
¢ ** My hour is not yet eome.”’ 


























(We earnestly request all persons indebt- 
ed to the publisher of this paper, for subscription 
to either volume, to forward their respective 
dues immediately. Before commencing a third 
volume, it will be necessary that the publisher 
be reembursed,in part at least, for the eight hun- 
dred dollars expended on Volume Second, over 
and above receipts. We are entirely willing to 
labour without emolument, but “finding our- 
selves” at this dear rate is more than we can 
continue todo. Pay up, gentlemen, pay up! 


MR. KNEELAND’S FOURTH TRIAL 
FOR WITCHCRAFT?. 


Abner Kneeland, the veteran Evitor of the 
Boston Investigator, has been pronounced guil- 
ty of Blasphemy, afier an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Massachussetts! The prosecution was 
instituted nearly two years ago. On his first 
trial Mr. K. waspronounced guilty; on the sec- 
ond and third trials, the juries could not agree 
and were discharged. ‘The particulars of the 
fourth trial we have notheard. This siagular 
case is well worthy the attention of jurists. 
Even under the statute, a relic of witch-law, we 
believe the Editor in question to be an innocent 
and persecuted man. We hope the case may 
be carried to the Supreme Court of the U. 


States. 


Since the above was in type we have met 
with the following inthe Pittsbnrg Manufac- 
turer. 

AN UNRIGHTEOUS JUDGMENT, 

Mr. Kneeland, the editor of the Boston In- 
vestigator, has stood his fourth trial for blasphe- 
my, and been found eurzty!!! He has endeav- 
ored tof appeal, but the decision of the court, on 
his application to that effect has not reached 
us. The public are too familiar with the cause 
of this wicked trial against Mr. Kneeland to 
needan account of ithere. It is among the ba- 
sests attempts on record to establish an inqui- 
sition over conscience, worse than that of the 
Spanish rack and torture, because done under 
nominal jurisdiction ofa republican govern- 
ment. What may not nowbe considered blas- 
phemy in Massachusetts? Any thing that is 
opposed to the dominant party! Have a care 
y@ too religious ones, that take upon yourselves 
to be the Lord’s avengers. If others do to 
you as youhave done unto them, your turn 
may come next, when you too, will be proclaim- 
ed as blasphemers by those in power. Ye have 
pulled a prop away from the temple of liberty, 
and new mind that in its fall it will not crush 
ye in its ruins. 








No 
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Horrid !—Major Noah has recently had the 
temerity to loeate Santa Fe and Natchitoches 
on Red River; doubtless much to the inconven- 
ience of the inhabitants of those cities. He has 
also placed New Orleans in Mississippi, and St. 
Louis in “the Louisiana.” Mercy on us, Major, 
calm your iransporis. 


— 
THOMPSON. 

Itis well known that Thompson the Poet was 
remarkably indolent. We have met with an 
anecdote somewhere, highly illustrative of his 
slothful character, and of the feelings which 
gave rise to his “Castle of Indolence.” It is 
said that once, when ona visit to the country, a 
friend called on him, and found him in the gar- 
den, regaiing himself on peaches as they hung 
from the trees,with both hands thrust in kis bree- 
ches pockets! How truly in keeping with this 
picture, is that which he has drawn of himself 
in his antiquated poem: 

‘*A bard here dwelt more fat than bard beseems: 

Who. void of envy, guile aud lust of gain, 

On Virtue stil] and Nature’s pleasing themes 

Poured ferth his unpremeditated strain. — 

The world forsaking with acalm disdain 

Here laughed he careless in his easy seat, 

Here quafied, encircled by the joyous train, 

Oft moralizing Sage: Ais diity sweet 

He loathed much to write, ne cared to repeat!” 





“COMMON PLACE” CONVERSATION. 

Ludrich, in one of his familiar epistlee, says, 
l possess none of those “chit-chats” accom- 
plishments whichat once ensure to a man a wel- 
come reception in ordinary circles. I detest 
them, and therefore had rathersuffer the pen- 
alty of being considered a misanthrop than a- 
vail myself of their aid. Oh, how horrible it 
seems! to sit by the hour and prate about the 
weather, the fashions, minister such-an-one’s 
last sermon, the last ball, the sermon again,the 
fashions and the weather! It is absolutely an 
insult toa man’s understanding, to harp upon 
such incontrovertible themes! I was once up- 
on the point of caning a fellow for observing, 
“quite a shower.” when the rascal saw that 
1 was drenched to the skin!” 





THE PUN-THEOLOGICAL. 


A pseudo-doctor, cidevant soul-saver was 
once asked by a deistical patient on whom he 
was about to operate for- a carious tooth-—*“] 
say, doctor, in what respect doesa man, about 
to get a tooth extracted, resemble the clergy?” 
“Don’t know,” was the reply. “Why, vecause 
he dreads to encounter Pain(e).” 








THE FREE ENQUIRER’S 
FAMILY LIBRARY. 

We have received Nos. 1, 2 and8 of this 
truly valuabla work, published in the city of 
'New York by the Messrs. Matsell. The num- 
bers before us contain a considerable portion 
of the great work of D’Holbach, the System of 
Nature, which’ it is the intention of the publish- 
ers to complete. The typographical execution 
of the Library is excellent: ofthe matter, while 
‘such works as D’Holbach’s occupy its pages, 
‘nothing need be said. Perhaps this writer has 
done more towards emancipating the human 
iutellect, than any other that ever wrote. Sub- 





lim 
\scriptions to the Library received at this aflice. 


SOFT SHELLED ALMONDS. 


Wecopy the following from the “Signs of the 
Times:” — : 

“A FILBERT FOR SCEPTICS. 

The materialists have a geometry of sew- 
sation, as divisible into parts: and as mind is 
that which feels, remembers, compares, and de- 
sires, if mind be matter and matter mind, then 
mind rust be (as matter,) that which resists 
compression and is divisible; and then it will 
not be more absurd to speak of the twentieth 
part of an affirmation, or the quarter of a hape, 
—the top of a remembrance, and the north 
east corner of a comparison, than to predicate 
the same of matter, i. e. the twentieth part of 
a pound, or of the different points of the com: 
pass. Butweareas incapable of forming an 
idea of what is meant by a quarter of a doubt, 
or the half of a belief, as of forming to ourselves 
an image of a circle without a ecntral point, or 
of a square without an angle. Thus every par- 
ticle of matter composing the human body car 
thus become feelings; anc after death be blown 
about by the winds, or become part of those 
winds, or form elements of various bodies,solid,, 
liquid, or gaseous, as little sentient as other in— 
sensible elements with which they mingle, in all 
the play of chemical composition and decom 
posiuon.” 








REMARKS, 

It would be well for commentators to make 
themselves acquainted with the views of mate- 
rialists, before they comment thereon, It is as- 
sumed by the writer of the foregoing, that be- 
cause “mind is that which feels, remembers, 
compares and desires,” mind is matter and mat- 
ter mind! It would be equally logical to say,: 
that because digestion is that function which 
assimilates to the system the nutritious parti. 
cles of matter received into the stomach diges- 
tion is matter,and matter Gigettion! Whereis 








the differonre? 
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excepting those Arminian 








= = = = 
Materialist assume that mind is but a func-| gious turpitude; 


tio. w—the action of the brain—to them inex-|wretches who as professed christiat: converts 
plic. ble, but no more so than any other func- and ministers, imagine that they have fallen 
tion. Spiritualists however, do not, or feign/from where they never were—“heavenly 
not to, understand them. But how isthe dif-|places in Christ Jesus”--sinn’d away their 
ficulty |. essened, by supposing that mind is an/day of grace, become infidels to drown--oblit- 
entity, se‘perate from matter? Would not the|erate and if possible bury in oblivion, their com- 
idea at on. ce present itself, “the top cf a remem- /punctious recollections—their fearful looking 
brance,” & ¢.? Spirit, without form, is just for of vengeance and fiery indignation; and 
nothing, un]®ss we make it a function, or ac-jwho fill in bold relief the character given of 
tion of matte.t. If we give it form, or seperate | them by Christ, in Math. XII, 43, 44, 45,: and 
existence, you have a “filbert” not easily crack-| who by their cursing and bitterness against all 
ed by.the unite? efforts of all the theological|serts of chrisrian profession; more especially 














































nut-crackers in Christendom. 





}*rem the Signs of the ‘Times. 
A HINT 1'°O SCEPTICS. 


Sirs: Yourselves and nominal christians—reli- 
gious knaves and fanatics, are rapidly becoming 
the only two classes of solety in this country. 
That you should have some complacency in ma- 
‘king converts is but natural: and thus far, per- 
haps, you may justly flatter yourselves that 
your converts will suffer no disparagement, in 
anoral and social points of view, by comparison 
with those of the christian churches. But, Sirs, 
take care that you are not corrupted by the of- 


| 


| 


scules nearer and more near in equilibrium be- 
tween you and your christian competitors for 
the ascendancy, there will be thousands of the 
most unprincipled and vagabond of christian 
professors, including a large propertion of min-| 
isters, who will turn sceptics because they will! 
be able to do better for themselves in their sec- 
ular business by your patronage than what they 
could doby that of the christian churches.— 
“Treachery & falsehood, are their nature & their 
vocation. ‘They have nohonest principles tokeep 
them together: their only cement being selfish- 
ness anda hatred ef every man o/ purer prin- 
ciples than themselves. Thus you will become 
infested and degraded with the very dregs, 
filth, and offscourings, of the religious world. 
‘And should you ever become largely the as- 
oendant the christians and christian ministers 
will swarm in upon you more numerous than 
the ‘hives of Northern barbarians who once 
rolled in mighty waves over the plains of Italy, 
and to the desolation and overthrow of the 
«Mistress of the world—the celestial—the eter- 
nal city.” Already, sirs, you have many of 
these monsters of profligacy amongst you! 
Hell itself has no representation on earth se 
plenary @s are these giants of moral and reli- 


| 


| 





jtheir cut-throats and assassins, 


|they, too, who are destined, in connection with 
| 


‘fals of the christian synagogues: for, yeu are| 


} 


to recollect that, as circumstances place the} 


|by their rage and fury against the doctrine of 
{sovereign grace, and all who proclaim it, and 
Which doctrine holds them forth as_reprobates, 
manifest that the “unclean spirit” has re-pos- 
sessed them, in company with seven other spir- 
|its more wicked than himself, and that their 
‘last end is worse than the first—that they are 
'seven-fold more infernal than they were before 
|they made a profession of religion. These are 
the awful reprobates that are becoming the law- 
‘less abusers and insulters of all that are “Isra- 
'elites indeed,” and willin the end swear away 
| their property, reputations, and lives, or become 
| These are 


kindred characters in the churches, to bring on 
a general, terrific, and bloudy conflict between 
the rapidly increasing sceptics and the christian 
community at large. ‘To follow the scene step 
by step the mind becomes subdued by the 
sight, and the heart sinks beneath astonish- 


)ment and grief. ‘The contemplation of human 


affairs even as they now exist in our own coun- 
try is sufficient to make the greatest fortitude 
recoul, and the soul ef the most hardened sicken. 

In the name of humanity, then, we would 
beseech the Infidels to preserve themselves ag 
long as possible from the influence and presence 
of the corrupt material of the religious world; 
especially from the christian churches spewings 
in the form of ministerial dolts and supernumer- 
aries.—Eb. 





A Cuaprer ror Bacuztors.—Glover, the 
cet, while writing in his ‘Leonidas,’ wasdesezt- 
ed by his wife, who went off with a lover. Pas- 
queter, one of the most learned men of his time, 
tells usin one of his epigrams, that ‘to manage 
the vociferations of his wife he had to become a 
vociferator himself.’ 
In 1590, the Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, 
writing to the Earl of Shrewsbury, on the sub- 


lject of separating from his wife, to wihch the 


Ear! was inclined, uses the following language 
to dissuade him from st. 
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~ «But some will say in your Lordship’s be-| 


I SS 


‘How beautiful!’ she exclaimed aloud, as she 


halfe, that the Countess is a sharp and bitter | tried the brilliants upon her arm and fingers & 


{ 


shrew, and therefore like enough to shorten your|alternately put down one ornament to er 
life, if shee should kepe you company. Indeede,|another. ‘I did not see, even at court suc : 
my good Lord I have heard some say so; butifjdiamond necklace as this "she ccmtinued. 
shrewdness and sharpness may be a Just cause |W onder where they came from.’ 


of separation between a man and his wife, I} 


thinke fewe men in England would keepe theii 


Suddenly she spied a beautiful box to hold 
-| Bonbons, set in diamonds, and of a pa rticularly 


' 


wives long; for it is a common jeste, yet trewe| beautiful shape! These bonbonniers were auch 
in some sense, that there is but one shrewe in) the fashion at that time, and the Duchess of D. 
all the world, and everye man hath her; and({haddisplayed one at the opera house, which 
so everye man must be vidd of his wife that|had been the envy and admiration of all pres~ 


would be ridd of a shrewe.’ 


ent. ‘To have a moreelegant and precicwus hox 


The wife of the great Salmasius was a shrew, | than her grace of D.; to set the fashion of that 
so that Christiana, Queen ot Sweeden, used to| Shape; to show her fair taper fingers, toaavan- 


say she admired his patience in enduring such 


| tage, as she presented it to her neighbors—how 


P 5 " : oe : 6 tools: * u 
a termagant, more than even his learning.— many sources of delight to a fashionable belle! 


Berghem, an excellent artist, had a wife whojinstantly — the 


would never allow him to rest, but keep him 
constantly at his brush. ‘The artist worked 
in a room above her; ever and anon she aroused 
him by thumping with a long stick agaiust the 
ceiling, while the obedient Berghem answered 
by stamping his feet; to satisfy Mrs. Berghem 
that he was not napping.’ a 

Montaign, on being relieved of his first wife, 
declared that ‘he would not marry again though 
it were wisdom itself’ The wife of Bishop 
Cooper consigned a manuscript copy of his 
Lexicon, the work of twenty years tothe flames, 
so that he was obliged to commence so vast a 
labor anew. The wife of Willocke often tore 
his manuscripts, and the marks of her nails 
have gone down to the present day, in the nu- 
merous lacerations still gaping in his ‘Nemori- 
als.” Milton married a wife who romped through 
the house, both his nephews living with him, 
and ran away ina month’s time. Mboliere, Ad- 
dison, Rousseau and Steele were wretched in 
their domestic homes, owing to the perverse 
temper of their wives. Cooke, the great apos- 
the of law, could never muster law nor reason 
sufficient to keep his wife in subjection.— 
Boyle, Hobbes, Hume, Voltaire, Newton, Gib- 
bon, Adam Smith, Pope, Watts, Shenstone, 
‘Thompsen, Akenside, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, all 
mever married. 





A Wrre In Dancer.—A husband, finding that 
his wife received splendid presents from an admi- 
rer, thought it would be unwise not to show her 
what dangerous ground she stood upon. She 
had been driving out one morning with a lady 
and went to the dining room immediately on 
her return home, intending to show her pur- 
chases to herhusband. No husband, however 
did she find-~but what, for the moment delight- 


ornaments were veplaced 
‘and forgotten: nothingjbut , this delightful box 
deserved a thought. She was so rnuch en- 
grossed by her admiration, that she saw not 
her husband until he stood before her- 

‘Oh, Mr. Clairville,’ she cried with childish 
joy, ‘see how magnificent, how lovely, .all these 
things are! Do but look at this bijou of a box! 
‘Oh! I would not part with it for worlds? And 
‘this too is the opera night, and I shall show it 
‘there! Is it not charming?’ 
| ‘Which, my love?’ replied Mr. Clairville, with 
‘a smile; ‘the diamonds or the opera? 

‘Oh, both, te be sure!’ hastily answered his 
wife. ‘But you do not seem to admire them.” 

‘Indeed, I do: but you know I think nothing 
‘charming but you.’ 
| ‘And was it to make me more so,’ said Alicia 








‘I am not rich enough to display the contents 
of all the jeweller’s shops to you, and bid’ 
thern court your acceptance,’ said Mr. Clair- 
ville—*These come from one who has more 
of the power, though not more of the will, to 
please. The P. sent them to you, and If 
spread them on the table to enjoy your first 
surprise.’ 

‘How very good! how very magniftent!’ re- 
plied the simple Alicia. ‘And may I choose 
what I like?” 

‘Without doubt,’ said her husband. -They 
are all yours, if you like. But you forget the 
price... 

‘Youda not pay fora gift,’ said Alicia, ‘the 
calmness of: her husband’s manner subduing 
her safisfaction.’ 

‘These, diamonds, nevértheless have a price,’ 
he said, fixing his eye’s steadily on his blooming 
wife: ‘lam the price.” 

The glittering, baubles fell from the hand of 








ed her more—the tablecovered with jewels!— 
The transported Alicia eageely advanced. 


the appalled Alicia; mechanically she retreat- 


‘laughing, ‘that you sent for all these gay things?’ 
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ed from the table, which now only inspired her! Every circumstance in the Persian history 
with alarm and horror; she put her arms behind tends to persuade us, that the motive which in- 
her, and centinued to walk backwards, until duced them to confine their women with so much 
she reached the cxtremity of the apartment'care and sclicitude, was only an exuberance of 
in wh ch she stood, then leaning against the wal! love and affection. In the enjoyment of their 
she raised her eyes,with an imploring expression smiles, and their embraces, the happiness of the 
to her husband’s face, as if she feared the very|men consisted.ind their approbation was an in- 
sight of these presents had sunk her in his es-|centive to deedsof glory and of heroism. For 
teem, although she had still but a confused idea | these reasons they are said to have been the 
of his meaning. first who introduced the custom of carrying 
‘How pale you are, my beloved! how you/their wives tothe field, “that the sight,” ‘said 
tremble? said her husband, tenderly supporting | they, “of all that is dear to us, may animate us 
her. ‘You cannot fear any evil you necd not |to fight more valiantly.” 
bring upon yourself—an evil which, | know,| 














you will not bring upon yourself or me. I did} ANECDOTE OF HENRY 

not shock you in this sudden way because [| FORTH, OF FRANCE. 

doubted,you, butfbecause I thoughtit the simplest! This King was once hunting in the Forest 
way of disclosing to you the P ’s views.— | of Versailles, and having got separated from 
Now, will you return the diamonds? |his courtiers he wandered into a public road 


‘Oh, no!’ exclaimed Alicia, ‘do you return! where perceiving a countryman on the fence & 
them. It would make me ill to look at them! eaping up and down the road, the King asked 


again.” \him what he was looking out for. The answer 
‘You would regret parting with them?’ he} was, [ want to see the King. Get on behind 
asked with a smile. |me,said Henry, and you shali soon see him. 


‘Do you think so meanly of me?’ said his wife,! This being done, it struck the countryman.while 
some of those half smotherod feelings nature had) they were riding to a certain part of the forest 
given her, flashing from her dark bright eyes: ‘l) desigmated as a rendevous, that he would not be 
would not touch again those banefil gifts, for the| able to distinguish’ the King from the fine folks 
wealth of fairy tales.’ by which he wonld be surrounded; and so the 

‘Indignation is a very great improvement to! -ountryman suggested to Henry: when he was 
beauty,’ said Mr. Clairville: ‘but my Alicia is! informed that, all the company would have 





becoming under any emotion” their hats off but the King. Upon rejoining*his 
courtiers—hare-headed in his presence, Henry 
THE PERSIAN WOMEN. turned to the countryman and asked him, if he 

y 


Several historians, in mentioning the ancient) knew who was the King. The countryman re- 
Persians, have dwelt with peculiar severity on lied why, yes, faith it must be one of’ us, for 
the mannerin which they treated their women. | we only have our hats on! 
Jealous, almost to distraction, they confined the 
whole sex with the strictest attention, and could) jyfazims for Wives.—The subjoined Maxims 
not bare that the eye ofa stranger should behold |; Wives are so excellent, that they are sup- 
the beauty whom they adored. posed to'have been composed by a Lady. Ifso, 

When Mahomet, the great legislator of the! some pattern of good husbands ought to set him- 
modern Persians, was just expiring, the last ad-| colf io the task of presenting feur maxims on the 
vice that he gave to his faithful adherents, was, | other side to match. 
“Be watchful of your religion, and your wives.”| J. A good wife always receives her husband 
Hence they pretend to derive not the power of with smiles—leaving nothing undene to ren- 
confining, but alsoof persuading them, that they /der home agreeable—and _greatfully recipro- 
hazard their salvation, if they look upon any |cates his kindness and attention. 
other man besides their husbands. The Chris-| 1], She studies to discover means to gratify 
tian religion informs us, that in the other world! his inclination, in regard to food and cookery— 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage. |in the management of her family—in her dress, 
The religion of Mahomet teaches us #'different| manners and deportment. 
doctrine, which the Persians believipg,‘carry| [J]. She never attempts to rule, or eppedr to 
the jealousy of Asia to the fields of Elystum,and rule, her husband. Such conduct degrades 
the groves of paradise; where, according to|hushands; and wives always partake largely in 
them, the blessed inhabitants have’ their eyes) the degradation of their husbands. 

onthe crown oftheir heads, fest they| IV. She, in every thing reasonable, complies 
should wee the wives of their neighbors. © {with his wishes; and, if possible, eaticipates 
par oi | them. 














